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‘‘*FROM THE FOUR WINDS’’ 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the printing of this issue of SPIRIT, a 

collateral publication is also on the press. This is the collection 
of poems from SPIRIT, now titled “From the Four Winds,” a 
project which was announced in the last issue as celebratory of the 
fact that the magazine had completed its first five years. This col- 
lection (it is to be noted that the Standard dictionary defines an an- 
thology as “‘a collection of choice literary extracts; usually poetic”) will 
have several distinguishing features which will mark it from the usual 
anthologies that have overrun the field of poetry today and have done 
more intangible harm than actual good. In the first place, selection 
has been from poems already published, which means that no poet— 
to say nothing of a host of poets—has been invited to submit work for 
the book with the invitation issued after some consideration of the 
poet as a potential purchaser. In the second place, selection has been 
made solely on the basis of a given group of poems from which the 
chosen must have unusual qualities to rise above an average level al- 
ready high. There was, then, no danger of favoring mediocrity. 

We write this in no mood of personal smugness for, as we have re- 
peatedly stated, the Editors of SPIRIT are constantly aware that any 
laurels of achievement must go to all who have contributed poetry to 
the magazine. The Editors have stood at the gates, it is true, but en- 
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trance requirements have been thoroughly satisfied. At the gates to 
the forthcoming volume, which will sum up what is believed to be the 
best of the work of SPIRIT’s poets, not only the Editors but a group 
of three other appraisers have stood. These latter have had the task 
of making the final selections and each has been sufficiently dissociated 
from the magazine, although always acquainted with it, to insure an 
impartial and dispassionate exercise of judgment. To them, the 
overwhelming majority of poets are strangers as persons if not as artists. 
They, as well as we, are confident that inclusion in the anthology will 
be a tribute of excellence of which the poet may justly be proud. 

Those responsible for the final selection of the poems are Leonard 
Feeney, S.J., Mary Kolars and J. G. E. Hopkins. We do not feel it 
necessary, beyond saying that the Editors have every confidence in their 
judgment, to present their biographical notes here, for each is already 
known to the greater majority of our readers. Nor do we feel it neces- 
sary to introduce Francis X. Talbot, S.J., former Chaplain of the So- 
ciety, who, because he is the foster-father and founder of the Society, 
was invited, and consented, to write the Preface for the volume. It 
has been a happy augury that these four assumed the work entailed 
with deep interest and great enthusiasm. Their expressions, in no 
partisan spirit, have been that SPIRIT has published the most dis- 
tinguished poetry in America today. Not as close to the contents of 
SPIRIT, as the Editors have been, they were not only surprised but de- 
lighted to discover that what they had to do was not concerned with 
the elimination of the mediocre but the appraisal and rating of the 
excellent. To them we owe great gratitude and, taking this occasion, 
thank them. 

The hope that the decision of the publisher of SPIRIT to embark 
on a venturesome publication would be well endorsed, has been con- 
firmed not only by the numerous letters of approval which we have re- 
ceived but more concretely by the orders for the volume which have 
already poured into the office. It is essential to THE CATHOLIC PorTRY 
Society OF AMERICA as well as to SPIRIT that this new enterprise 
be a financial success and hence it has been deemed necessary to limit 
the extent of the edition. In consequence the number of volumes avail- 
able will not be large, since under the circumstances it will be happier 
for the edition to be sold out than to have an over-supply. We may 
possibly have overestimated the demand but nevertheless we trust that 
all who desire a copy will place an order promptly so that they will not 
be disappointed. To this end, we invite reading of the announcement 
on the back cover. 
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WORK 


The unemployed make solemn speech of toil; 
They tell in coffered language how they hear 
That some construction group is breaking soil, 
Some paralytic shop is back in gear. 


At night they lie, deciphering the dark 

As best they can in rooms that have no dawn; 
They hear the boisterous minutes like the bark 
Of distant dogs—their lack goes lumbering on. 


The dormant whistles linger in their ears; 

The wheels of industry revolve in dreams 

Of endless bread, a roof to end their fears. 

They lie in dread, for whom no morning gleams. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


BITTER CLOVER 


Now give the shining wheel its due, 
The merit of the piston’s drive, 

The crooked cog that turns and twists, 
And all the splendid metal hive 


That stores its honey to our will 
In honeycombs we do not own; 
That links its sinew with the lake 
And roots itself in shelving stone. 


This unimpassioned world that moves 
As quietly and sure as fate 

Will leave its hive and swarm upon 
The master’s hand or soon or late, 


Will leave him witless as the wind 

To wander where his fancy list 
With honey clogging in his speech 

And blue fire running in his wrist. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 











BY FAITH ALONE 


Three pieces of a china dog 
He came and put into my hand 
For me to fix; nor could I laugh 
At his impossible demand. 


For I could see another child, 
Lonely and sick and far from grace, 
Lift up the fragments of his life 
To God with an imploring face. 
JESSIE CORRIGAN PEGIS. 


LISTEN, DAVID! 


Listen, David! brighter than a leopard. 

Brighter than a dandelion, whistling through a stem, 
Moving through the morning—harper, fighter, shepherd— 
With the silly, woolly sheep, a-crop at Bethlehem, 


You were a singer, David; listen! 

You stood up at morning when the day blew fair 
And the light south wind made the wet grass glisten, 
Tooth-torn grass in the great bright air. 


Spattered by advice, you burned like a rebel 
And you ripped off your armor, unused to such; 
Fighter, listen—you found a pebble 

In the cold brook water, smooth to your touch. 


David! We have fighters, but the body left lying 
Is our tiny twin, not the hulk the heart dreads. 
We have singers, David! sighing, sighing, 

On puce-colored sofas they shake their heads. 


David, David, kindle our thin fingers 

To snare the giant and wake the golden string, 
Quick, before we lose you—quick, while still lingers 
The echo of you, David, harper, fighter, king! ; 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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PROMISE 


The tree-tops and the small grass breathe it low, 
The secret that is partly mine, indeed, 

A secret like the secret of the seed 

That dies, and lives again, and learns to grow, 
And all in silence; and all in the slow, 

Inscrutable and holy way decreed 

By Him Whose Love begot it and its need 

For that same Love its life and being show. 


There lies a silence round me, in my soul, 
Pregnant it is with life, that life with death, 
A changeful death, as it is looked upon, 
That promises an end, and in a breath, 
Regeneration, blossoming, anon, 
A fruitful harvest, an achieved goal. 

JEAN WEINIG. 


CONFITEOR 


A monk in Minnesota sent to catch 
Feast-day partridges, Christ, having gone 
Early afield, seen in the corn a batch— 
Some twenty—returned with shells undrawn, 
I come to free my soul, my Lord, my sin unlatch: 


Down the dark sights on smooth brown backs I gazed, 
Aad morning breathed her dews upon my cheeks 
While the blue arched cleanly over, and amazed 
Hills through rent mists arose, purled three beaks 
Nearby me, laughed one stream, and on the hills lambs grazed. 


I heard a plane’s faint, opiated roar, 
Some light sail coasting the blue, some lad. 
Things fair, Lord, swam on my sense. The score 
Burred, and those wings flailed the moist wind that had 
For but one finger’s moving, moved no feather more. 
JEROME O’GRADY. 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 


I am not alone in my sorrow. 
Others are knowing this grief. 
There is plenty of it to borrow, 
If my own should prove too brief. 


But I find no hope, no solace, 
In recalling that here has trod, 
Another who drank this chalice, 
And cried aloud to God. 


For grief is a lonely votive, 
An offering none can share, 
Intimate as a motive, 
And personal as prayer. 
CATHERINE LE MASTER ECKRICH. 


LAST LEAF 


Give the leaf gently, 
Let the leaf fall 
Silently, softly, 
Giving is all. 


Leaves of my loving 
Fall low and blow far. 
Boughs of my yearning 
Keep the leaf scar. 


Feed the root sweetly. 
Nourish the night. 
Hunger is deeper 

Than morning is bright. 


Cherish the secret, 
Keep the seed warm. 
Love will stand naked 
Outrunning the storm. 
DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 
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SOME OTHER TIME, PERHAPS 


Now, imperial word, 

Pregnant with danger and disaster, 
O trumpet calling sound, 

(Soldier and lover have heard 
Waiting, with ear to the ground.) 


Hear us, the cautious, forsaking 
Our drained and drenching brother, 
With polite and pale replies; 

Less than spirited lies, 

Colder, and more heartbreaking. 


Drive us through icy sleet, 
Hungry, on freezing feet; 
Alone, with the thought of him, 
Harborless, hopeless, and frail— 
And our genteel betrayal. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


DRIVEN PEOPLE 


Undaunted people, whom the fates have found 
Our stricken neighbors, proud and brave and keen 
To all intolerance that would demean— 
Your Esther, like the dawn, shall be recrowned. 
We hear your cry, and all the hills resound 
With pity. Courage, keep your noble mien 
Though mills grind slowly, yields shall turn out clean, 
Let all the world pronounce your hope unsound. 


The baffling mist will vanish, wait, oh wait! 
Till shadows lift, that echo stern commands; 
Oh driven people! lashed because of hate 
Our hearts go out to you, we clasp your hands. 
Your children ask for bread, their need is great, 
While you are hounded far from your home lands. 
NORA BYRNES HEGI. 
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MORE THAN SIGHT 





Your face is cut upon a white 
Tablet of memory: eyes and hair 
And forehead, and the inner light 
Of spirit burning there. 


Though it has left no deeper mark 
On what we knew of day and night, 
Henceforth forever in the dark 
The mind has sight! 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


ACCEPTANCE 


The blisses of reunion after time 

Of rueful separation, fill a season 

With pleasures that are never gauged by reason, 
So swiftly spent, in revelry and rhyme. 


Strange, later, one feels desolate . . . in tears, 
When the great feast is done; each barren trace 
Of plain, cloaked white, is like an empty face 

Palliated by the sullen years. 


Unwaveringly, one yields eager heart 
To that sweet incident, knowing too well 
The tedious interlude of sunless hell 
Between such moments, centuries apart. 


He steals elusive treasures of all song... 
Makes most of beauty; hurriedly drains 
The chalice of delight, and none explains 

Why he so deeply drinks who fasts so long! 


Not more than this he asks of life, nor schemes 
With destiny, taskmaster, when once tried, 
So full aware that he may be denied _ 

This brief deference to his patient dreams! 

HAROLD HOLZINGER. 
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WOMAN ON BARNABY SANDS 


The tide goes ebbing slowly and I smell the salty breeze, 

There’s gold upon the weedy beach, there’s bronze upon the trees, 
The lingering foam is meshing a lazy, lacy line, 

The low cloud shifts, the old wharf gleams, 

The high cloud rifts, the pale sky dreams, 

And the gale brings in the brine. 


The gale brings in the brine to me and the dory’s home again, 
But none will bring me what is mine this year nor yet in ten. 
The children grow beyond me, wanting a father’s hands. 
Some say I’ll marry, but all the same 
I knew his lips and I bear his name; 
And there’s fog over Barnaby sands. 

DOROTHY RANDOLPH BYARD. 


LOST AFTERNOON 


All afternoon, through a golden pane, the strange sun flowing. 

The last few yards, all afternoon, of her breathless race, 

Whose runners pause on the sill, erect and glowing, 

With bright hands, warm with Love, stretched out to my turning face. 


I have opened the book and disposed of the pencil splinters. 
But what could I do, all afternoon, in such wild chase? 

My eyes were torn from the page by the headlong sprinters 
Nursed deep in the fiery valleys hanging in space. 


- 


So nothing is done, all afternoon, and the forms come fewer. 

Now on a grey and level road as evening nears. 

And under their heel the nosing shades of the night creep bluer, 

But their lips are the same with love and the same lost word appears: 


The always imminent Word but the never spoken 
That leaps to the ear from all dark things and bright. 
So nothing is done. The hours are aslant and broken 
And keystones fall. But the ruin is rich with light. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 
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BARTER (For H—) 





I would set the stars before you, 
A soft moon, frail and neat 

To light a little roadway 

For your intrepid feet 


Up some blue-hooded mountain 
Where clean winds drip with song 
And a celestial traffic 

Is had the bright day long. 


What Plato failed in seeking 
Through dual worlds dispersed— 
Some formula for slaking 

A metaphysical thirst— 


In these cool booths is bartered 
In quintessential whole: 

A vintage for the palate, 

A housling for the soul. 


One coin alone is valid 
For trading at this mart: 
Toss in a thirsting spirit, 
Toss in an empty heart. — 


Across the shining counter 

Spill your last farthing’s worth— 
(The heart was made for giving, 
For barter, all the earth.) 


Then stand divinely empty, 
Beggared of all you own, 

Turn, and descend the mountain 
Exquisitely alone. 


For one whom God made lovely 
As you, must walk apart g 
Where His white hands can hold. you, 4 
His beauty break your heart! 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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KNELL 


Dust is the end of all pursuit. 
Ash and worm the doom of faces, 
Quakes and holes the fate of places— 
Yes, hounded like a wounded brute, 
At last with all his worldly loot 
Man is caught by what he chases. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


AT DAWN 


Sleep, the stars are grey in the mist, 

The breath of the ox lies white in the air 

And the dewdrops rise in the winds of the dawn 
And the night curves from the day. 


Now the shepherds have gone to their sheep 

On the hills of your Father’s land 

And the ewes have suckled their lambs to sleep 
In the deep green grass of your Father’s land; 
And you, my God, my child and my all, 

Shall rest on the floor of an ox’s stall, 

Shall dream on a bed of beaten wheat 

With a lamb and an ass at your feet. 


Sleep, above you the heavens bend, 

The darkness lingers and blends with the day, 
And the mist lies low and silvers the walls 

In winds of the night and dawn. 


Now the herders have gone to their kine 
In the vales of your Father’s land 
And the Wise Men sleep in a wide star’s shine 
In the great gold wastes of your Father’s land; 
And the skies lean down aglow with light, 
The skies, the mist, the winds and the night, 
To see my God, my child and my all 
Asleep on the floor of an ox’s stall. 
FRANCES FRIESEKE. 
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TRUMPET 


Just then 

you were a sword of sunlight cleaving through 
a bank of blue cloud; 

and now, 

beginning softly, 

you come like a whispering dawn, 


swelling toward a sunrise, 
breaking into a long flame, 
waking wind and sea, 

your new voice shouting 
with joy, to the Lord God— 


waking my heart 

to the power and the glory— 
earth prayer that speeds 

by a far, high path 


earth can not know. 


CHARLES BALLARD. 


THE ICEBERG 


Here is less to fear, than a drifting peril 

Or diamond sail—a broken splinter 

From the North’s hard heart, austere and sterile, 
A derelict death and menace of winter. 

It will drift to drown in a summer stream 

Of salty grasses and weeds, will wane 

On the wide rim of the world as a dream 

In weathers and winds of the hurricane. 

The silver dolphins will suck it in; 

The lumbering whales from the cold Northwest 
Will breach and spout a feather as thin 

As fine-blown spray from a comber’s crest. 
Even as all things end, it will 

Merge in the ultimate sea, to blow 

As foam in breakers that storm Brazil, 

Or brine on the beaches of Mexico. 


LEILA JONES. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 
FRANCIS E. TOURSCHER, O.S.A. 


For forty years he fed 
Upon the Living Bread; 
And dying, welcomed Death, 
Breathing the Living Breath, 
MARY EMELINE SHEEHAN. 


NO MATTER 


Joy runs down my heart like sand in ancient glass, 
Emptying, it has but to turn and sorrows pass 
That lately filled the upper leaking cup of time; 
Simple this turning, by thought, unthought or slow chime 
Of an hour to remind me—simple and plain. 
Whether paired grief and joy, felicity and pain 
No matter, sweetness runs into the bitter cup 
But neither side is really right-side-up. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 


AVOWAL 


As brief as cherry blossom’s fragile snow, 
Is this, our love in wondrous bloom; yet bloom 
Is followed well by fruit, and fruit must know 
The blighting touch, the over ripened gloom. 
But, stately as this tree, our love will stand, 
~ Awaiting yet another blooming spring, 
Set forth in purity by the dear Hand 
That shapes our ends and that of everything. 
Now in this prime how can I realize 
This heart, beating so steadily for you, 
Will one day speak no more? When mortal eyes 
Shall find that time, yet fairer and as true, 
The wings of spirit will beat silently 
Upon the waiting air through all eternity. 
RUBY HUDSON. 
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I CORINTHIANS 13 


There is a place 

somewhere, 

where the love-tree grows 

forever in foliage, flower and fruit, 

and there a Face, 

a Face like Adam’s, Eve’s (God knows), 
whose beauty is of dreaming, singing, seeing, 
real as the love-leaves wreathing 

its breadth, the love-bloom breathing 

its breath, the fruit bequeathing 

its deathless, depthless Being. 






The woods that I now walk are trees 

all leafed in season, leafless the next hour, 
plum-spread faith-trees flowering into frost, 
hope-trees upward-poled, like poplars, lost 

to growing length of limb and root 

but neither fruit nor flower, 

planted trees gone wild; 

and among all these 

are many faces 

which I loved when I was yet a child; 

become a man, I glance upon the graces 

of blossomed brows and tresses fernlike flowing, 
which I still love, though knowing 

that rounded limbs to dry gaunt branches go, 
and garlanded heads to stumps with snow. 


But the fruit of which the plum-tree hinted, 
the growth to which the poplar oe, 

are found elsewhere— 

the Face by dawns eternal tinted 

and endless dews anointed ; 
is there ‘i 
to treasure face to face : 
when spring days fade and fall days, 
when faith has bloomed at last j 
and cause for hope is past, | 
where love is blooming always. 

FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 
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PLEA AGAINST KNOWLEDGE 


The candle of my day is burning low— 

(They would not have me know... ) 

But I have watched their loving, guarded eyes, 
Their gentle hands, that bravely seek to shield 
The flickering flame against a sudden wind... 
And I, long knowing, yield 

To their dear ministry. I have grown wise 

In subterfuges. With a smile 

(My throat stings with the salt of unshed tears;) 
I play a game with them a little while. 

But, like the autumn’s beauty suddenly thinned 
To one bright leaf the frost will claim some night, 
Time’s hands have swiftly gathered up my years. 
(How dim, how dim the light... ) 


When the last spark is gone, dear God will You 
Keep them from ever dreaming that I knew? 
VIRGINIA EATON. 


TORNADO 


You were tempestuous on that first visit, 
When all the days-before-Your-coming fell 
About me like dead leaves, breaking life’s spell 
Of pretty patterns, ordered and exquisite. 

My world was wasteland after Your assault. 
You left me weary, wounded, and wing-torn: 
A small bird buffeted by a storm. 

And heaven became a cavernous blue vault. 


But now, I go alone into the night 

To seek You, Love, in troubled, tireless flight. 

To Your fierce tactics I, myself, conform; 
Knowing there is not any peace more sweet, 
Content, nor calm, so utterly complete 

As in the funneled fury of a storm. 

MARMA GOULD. 








THE MUSIC OF FLIGHT 


Far above the shifting dunes 

Marshland birds come singing tunes, 

Their perfect unison of flight 

Moves as one shadow through the light. 

Over the waves they rise and whirl 

Steady themselves, dip down, and swirl, 

Scaling their notes on airy strings 

With an allegro lift of wings— 

High to the conclave of the cloud. 
KATHARYN WOLCOTT. 


BLIND RAFTERY REMEMBERS BALLYLEE 


With solace and pleasure of mind I'll be taking my ease 

At the turn of the year, if God spares me, in Ballylee, 

In a warm house of feasting, with songs and the telling of tales, 

In the midst of my friends, and Mayo, ’twill be well there with me. 


My choice above all the world is that place to the west, 

With a good fire in front of me there, I’d not care a jot 

If the seven wide seas were roaring beneath the wrath of the winds, 
And I with a full jug before me, and meat in the pot. 


I'll be herd to the birds of the air in my hurry to win 

My way to the house of Mary Hynes beside the strong sea, 

And I know, as a moon on the wave, she’ll come meeting me over the 
hill, 


And never was music better than the word of her mouth to me. 


As a tree of the trees in the wood hears the call of the voice of spring, 

I hear in this brawling town a call in the heart of me, 

So, at the turn of the year, I’ll set my face to the road 

To meet at its end with—A thousand welcomes, O Stranger, To 
Ballylee. 


CATHAL O'BYRNE. 
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GOLDEN WEDDING 


Now the heart knows its bulwarks of defense 
For wide unguarded areas, knows whence 
Come the assaults of fear, the dark revolt 
Against the loss of magic that Iseult 
Bequeathed to women. Against these are set 
Time’s lordly wall, faith’s towered minaret, 
Forbearance, toleration, steadfast love: 
These are the heart’s defense, the strength whereof 
It boasts with pride now fifty years are gone, 
And sunset is as glorious as the dawn. 

CHRISTIE JEFFRIES. 
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THE HOLLY TREE 


He who plants a holly tree 
Plants a thing of magic; he 
‘4 Will see his Christmas tarry, 
) Linger on in yuletide green 
Of thorn-tipped leaf and in the sheen 
Of scarlet Christmas berry. 





| Not until the March winds bluster 

H Will her garments lose their lustre 
And her jewels turn to paste 

For then, at last, her vigil ends 

A newer, greater thing impends 

She must clothe afresh in haste. 








Vest in blossom, snowy, frail 

Wear a lovely virgin’s veil 
For Mary, white, unsinning; 

Shed her leaves grown brittle, dusty, 

Slough her berries, shrunken, rusty, 
Christmas is beginning. 


I, who have a holly tree 
Seeing her in blossom see 

Things beyond mere human sight 
Catch the glint of Gabriel’s wing 
And, despite the lush of spring 
Shepherd’s watching flocks by night— 











Who has a holly, berried, tall 
Has stately calendar for all, 
Annunciation, Advent, Birth— 
And scarce can he forget although 
The carols cease across the snow 
Christ still has cradle on the earth. 
GRACE HAUSMAN SHERWOOD. 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF MARY STUART 


(From the French of Pierre de Ronsard) 


As are green fields where blossoms no more blow 
Or as a faded painting, or the sky 

Deprived of stars, or ships that cannot show 

A spread of sail, or oceans that are dry, 

A leafless wood, its mysteries revealed, 

A palace where no king has ever come, 

A broken shell that once a pearl concealed, 

So is our France that has no longer home 

This Queen who was the blossom on the bough 
Whom art made strong, whom beauty did endow. 


Fortune, who is the cruelest of the gods, 
Snatched her from out her place and forth to sea 
Sent her, a little child, to seek a home, 
Parentless, poor and lacking in degree. 


So did she come to France: then Fortune smiled, 
Wedding her to the first-born of our King. 
And she, an orphaned stranger, rose to place 
Highest in honor and of her I sing. 


Under his hand her husband guided France 
A little while but Fortune struck him down 
At sixteen years and left her desolate 

Who heavy on her head had worn a crown. 


Oh, it was like the lily that has borne 
The pelting bruise of rain upon its head 

And droops and droops and falls and low is laid; 
So was it with the dying of this dead. 
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And it was like the rose at evening; 
Faded and dead beneath the heat of day 
She spreads her wilted petals on the earth, 
Sapless and sad memorials of decay. 


So his fair wife assumed her widowhood 
And lived in quietness, just as the dove, 
E Lacking her small companion of the air, 
q Seeks only death and not another love, 












And in those secret places of the wood 

‘ Where once they met with morning on the wing 
Will find a rotted branch and mourn the lost 

: To all the winds that wander murmuring. 


li oon 


Fortune, was all this sorrow not enough 

But you must ravage all her native land 

With war of sects and words and bloody arms, 
While brother against brother sets his hand? 

















Was not her beauty a sufficient guard? 
Must justice, goodness, pity end in woe? 
Has purity and virtue no defence 
Against the malice of so strong a foe? 


No, you have kept the greatest woe for us, 
Stealing from us the shining of her eyes 
And granting to the mercies of the sea 
Her loveliness that shamed the starry skies. 
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Could Scotland like the Delian island move 
Unrooted in the ocean’s deep-sunk floors, 

Then might her country flee before the Queen 
Like some great ship propelled by mighty oars. 


The Queen would seek in vain for Scotland then 
And would refuse her voyage to prolong, 

But to her dower duchy of Touraine 

Would soon return and fill my mouth with song: 


And I would praise her kindly constancy 
And die with singing as the snowy swan 
Dies in the eager chorus of his praise. 

My songs are sorrowful, now she is gone. 





Come, Elegy, black-clad musicianer, 
And seek some mountain top or forest glen 
Or some deserted place, where there is peace, 
Untrodden by the wandering feet of men, 


And to the sleepy music of a brook 
Sing to the winds my sorrow, who have lost 
So lately such a mistress, such a pearl, 
The flower of wit, the kingdom’s only boast. 


J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


PRELUDE IN MARCH 


Not all the wind in all the sky 

Could ever be as gay as I 

When March comes swinging down the street 
To toss her snowdrops at my feet; 

To draw swift water out of still 

And make a heaven of a hill; 

To stir such life in every tree 

That death is robbed of mystery 

And I am sure of this glad thing: 

That there is love—that there is spring! 


GILEAN DOUGLAS. 


AFTER OCTOBER 


With any little patch of lawn 
And early rising with the dawn, 
My feet with unimagined pride 
Can take a whole new world in stride 
Or in the hollow of my hand. 

A world God has so newly wrought 
Of frozen heavens I cannot 

Be unaware that late or soon 

I may trip on a chip of moon, 

So filled with wonder I can stand 
Or stumble on a star before 

The snow is shoveled from the door. 






GLADY’S MCKEE. 
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CAMILLE JOHN McCOLE: IN MEMORIAM 


By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


ie IS not grief—although it is present—which makes this tribute so. 
difficult to write, but rather it is that very eagerness to weld such a 
tribute into the well-merited whole so desired by the writer and yet 
whose perfection is doubtless beyond his ability. Man, even in a given 
short span of time, plays so many different réles, is so many things to 
different people, that oftentimes a true depiction of his character escapes 
comprehensive analysis. Even many of his most noteworthy activities 
and achievements escape full recognition or, known, are improperly ap- 
praised by those who come into frequent association with him. These 
generalities become the rule in the case of Camille John McCole, in 
whose extant biographical notes is excessively poorly written not only 
the realities but the promises of an admirable career. 

He came to membership on the Executive Board of THE CATHOLIC 
Poetry Society OF AMERICA an unknown personal quantity to the 
majority of his associates. It is true we knew both through actual 
reading and through tested recommendations that he possessed those 
qualities of literary appreciation and ability and leadership which are 
looked for in the holder of such a position. But we were surprised— 
and this is a sad commentary on the lacuna which exist in all con- 
temporary appraisals—to learn that he was not only interested in poetry 
but deeply devoted to it. He was not a poet in the narrow sense of 
the word. He did not even attempt the writing of verse and doubtless 
always considered poetry, the fine art, as without his province. Yet he 
was a poet in that broader interpretation of one whose outlook on life 
was truly poetic. For he was a character of complete integrity, and the 
paradox of one, so thoroughly a creature of hill and wood and stream, 
living the most exacting of urban lives, is only apparent but not actual. 

It was precisely in his Catholic (the adjective is used deliberately 
and significantly) love of nature that, had he wished—and I do not re- 
motely imply that he did—he could have most justly declared himself 
aligned with those who are “poets at heart.” For him Wisconsin, where 
he was born in Green Bay, was not only an ever-green recollection, 
but the symbol of a life which he desired to live and which, had God 
spared him, he would have lived. He had a purpose—the leading of a 
goodly life in an early determined and cherished environment. A 
metropolis could never have absorbed him and had he continued his 
residence therein his heart would have been beside a trout stream or 
beside a country hearthstone surrounded by dogs whom he loved be- 
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fore they were born out of his imagination into reality. Gladness in 
the fact that he found his final resting place in a little cemetery of the 
hilled pastoral land from which he was never dissociated is not senti- 
ment of which to be ashamed. 

He was a poet, too, in his home. Love was there apparent to all 
who crossed its threshold, and a faithful and humanly-perfect com- 
radeship. And rich in this, Ramona and John McCole shared it with 
the intimate and the casual visitor. Very much of his work was exe- 
cuted there in a studiedly arranged solitude so necessary to both the 
teacher and the writer. Nor again could the visitor fail to observe 
that the home was designed with the purpose of furthering all to which 
he had set his hand. 

His position with THE CaTHotic Poetry Society OF AMERICA, 
in which he rose to be its governing head as the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board, was not the first evidence of his interest in poetry, of course. 
He was the co-author of “On Poetry,” a textbook which has been widely 
used in universities and schools throughout the country. His know!l- 
edge of poetry, his critical and intuitive approach to it, were part and 
parcel of a more general and fine appreciation of literature. To the 
outsider, the Society might have been considered a hobby with him but 
those who are in a position to know realize that he contributed highly 
of thought, of effort, of time and of leadership to an organization that 
he was determined to promote because he was genuinely convinced of 
its importance and its value. 

Obviously he had a philosophy of literature which was no feeble 
nor wistful theory but an active force not overqualified by the adjective 
“crusading.” Into it the philosophy, which underlies both the maga- 
zine and all that the Society does, dove-tailed beautifully. For he was 
convinced that literature was being degraded by many who were using 
it for purposes inconsistent with art and man’s estate—an estate as a 
creature of God whose place in the animal world is minor compared 
to his kinship with divinity. It should be immediately stated that he 
was no puritan in his analysis of current writing. His criticisms were 
more particularly in the field of the novel and he knew that today the 
novel has an influence on the lives of people which is certainly in- 
calculable and very possibly inordinate. He was not concerned with 
censorship nor did he desire to curb the novel’s influence but he was 
determined to do what lay in the power of his pen and his teachings 
to expose fallacy where it existed; to make those in strategic positions 
of literary guides and, through them, the reading public aware of the 
poisons so often disguised; and, through a new awareness and alert- 
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ness, to prompt adoption of yardsticks of judgment which would in no 
compulsory manner discard the meretricious and false animality and 
materialism. In this he stood foursquare with the Catholic tradition. 
He was no ostrich content to say that the great streams of literature 
were unmuddied or, if muddied, that we should forget the fact and de- 
vote ourselves to contemplation and enjoyment of our own limpid 
land-locked pool. 

In America, in the Commonweal, in the Catholic World, in 
SPIRIT and other magazines, both in articles and in book reviews one 
will find his literary philosophy always implicit and more frequently 
explicit. But its best exemplification is in the singularly fine critical 
analyses of his “Lucifer at Large.” Here is a book which no teacher 
of English should leave unstudied. Were I a literary dictator, its 
study by every Catholic teacher of English, whether the course is in 
modern writing or not, would be obligatory. And if any one needs 
to be convinced that Catholic letters has lost a stalwart, pause after 
reading “Lucifer at Large” and consider that John McCole was only 
thirty-three when he died on January 14, 1939, and how mightily he 
could have achieved. First audiences are slow to acquire but recogni- 
tion of his importance in this chosen field had already been paid by the 
discerning among those sympathetic to the cause he represented and 
even by those antipathetic to his philosophy who paid him the con- 
scious tribute of knowing him a foe to be reckoned with and respected. 

One may be a teacher without ever conducting a classroom but 
John McCole was a teacher of classes. Had he not adopted this pro- 
fession, he would have gone against his own. nature for he was a born 
teacher. His independence of spirit, his distaste for inequalities and in- 
justices, and that constant seeking for time-opportunities to fit all he 
wished to do into a schedule, may on occasion have prompted some 
impatience with his professorial career, some exclamation that he would 
like to abandon it. But it was his métier and he knew it and loved his 
work. Only pupils or his fellow professors can properly appraise his 
work in the classroom, so I perforce turn for such a summation to two 
of his fellow professors at Hunter College. Dr. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams, head of the English Department, wrote: “His untimely death, at 
thirty-three, made evident the high esteem of all who knew him in the 
four years he served us so well. Students admired, respected, loved 
him and, sorrowing, offer testimony to his superb ability as teacher. 
They and his fellow-instructors recognized in him a gentleman, genial, 
upright, fearless for the truth, and a scholar, enthusiastic, painstaking, 
distinguished.” 
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Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, professor of English, confirms this: “To talk 
with him for half an hour was to realize that he had the gifts of a fine 
teacher for his knowledge was solid and wide in range, his ideas were 
clear, his powers of lucid expression striking, and he was utterly free 
from vanity. He seemed equally at home in discussing Spenser and 
his day, the literature of the Romantic and Victorian periods, and con- 
temporary American novelists. He was an enormous reader who for- 
got nothing and digested everything. . . . Here was revealed one of 
the contributing elements of an institution’s distinction, a great teacher 
whose personality, knowledge and love of his subject gave joy and in- 
spiration to his students and won them to follow him. . . . He listened 
to opinions at variance with his own with unfailing courtesy and re- 
spect. He had the tolerance of a great mind, a tolerance which was 
obvious in his book throughout which he conceded talent and even 
genius to writers from whose philosophies of life he was poles apart. 
‘Lucifer at Large’ is equally notable for the intimate knowledge of the 
writers treated and the enormous study and meticulous care which 
went into it. Unlike the typical book of current criticism, it is not a 
mass of impressions often at war with each other but the revelation of 
a keen mind, a genuine humanitarianism, and an uplifting and con- 
sistent philosophy of life.” 

Parallel tributes, I know, would come were they sought from the 
faculties of St. John’s College, the College of Notre Dame of Staten 
Island and the College of St. Elizabeth where John McCole also was 
teaching when he died. Here the note of love would be sounded, be- 
cause in the Catholic College he was with the current not fighting 
against it as is unfortunately so necessary for one of his stamp in a 
secular institution today. Yet his faculty membership at Hunter put 
him in the position of effecting tremendous good and he was happy and 
grateful, as a crusader, for the opportunity to oppose forces which he 
considered mistaken and undermining. 

To those who have the Faith, the death of any one is the proved 
conclusion that, in the judgment of God, his earthly work is done. We 
cannot question that judgment even if in our grief and sense of loss we 
exclaim: “Who now will carry on?” We cannot grieve for John 
McCole who has shed mortal cares and gone to his just reward, although 
we do grieve for ourselves. But could he speak from his Wisconsin 
hills he would surely tell us to be of good cheer and to rely on God for 
“after all I was no such ‘great shakes’ and there will be many better 
than I to continue.” This may be true but it does not mitigate the 
fact that we will never see another quite like Mac. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Denver, Colo. 

To the Editor.—A delightful article in this New Year’s earliest issue of 
SPIRIT has held me now for some weeks curiously interested in name- 
sakes, and in that form of poetics “which the gods inspire men to write 
and sing.” I am wondering, too, whether the author knew another 
A. M. Sullivan whose name appears appended from more ancient days 
to many a lovely song. And here is one more wonder! That selfsame 
name designates the almost mediaeval composer of the first hymn ever 
written in any language to the Sacred Heart. Searching backward 
among old memories, I find stray notes of that glorious thing in Gaelic 
sung so often long ago and accompanied once at least by an aged min- 
strel whose sightless eyes streamed tears of faith and love while his fiddle 
“played for God.” 

Not so long since a certain little book called “‘Sullivan’s Dic- 
tionary” allowed a hymn to define itself as “ta sacred song.” The word 
song is significant. That which the lyrist draws forth from his heart 
feels the need of music—such music as answers the poet’s fond question: 


Why should feeling ever speak 
When thou can’st breathe its soul so well? 


But because some songs are fashioned nowadays out of nothing, 
without rhyme or reason, it is right and just that any sort of musician 
who ventures a tune or two for such things would naturally have the 
advantage over the poet. Were genius such as that which gives SPIRIT 
its claim to excellence, determined henceforth to write our hymns, I 
would stake a day’s wages on the equalization of their poetic and musi- 
cal values—no matter what master would set them to tune. During 
this jobless era, let the lyrists of SPIRIT strike chords to sacred song, 
and the “beauty of verbal achievement” will ascend in love and praise 
through the gamut of sweet sound to spheres above. 

The blind melodist of earlier years understood not at all the differ- 
ence between the lore of the bard and the laureate’s art, yet he summed 
up adequately enough the secret of accordance between the music and 
the word when he declared in his simple, Celtic, bardic way that the 
fiddle should play for God.—S. M. C. 

Belmont, Calif. 
To the Editor.—While the poems in SPIRIT are of a general high 
quality, their excellence seems to me to be of too sombre variety. In 
the vast majority of them I miss the sudden lifting delight that should 
lie in wait for the reader of lyrics. Too many of the poets seem to be 
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writing from the troughs of their lives rather than from the summits, 
as they should; sheaves from the lean years (to quote a title from the 
current issue) are not, perhaps, the best poetic material. Now I should 
not be surprised if the makers of these heavier songs have in their port- 
folios more vivid, soaring lyrics, which they hesitate to bring forth 
because they are sure of their unfitness for SPIRIT. An editorial might 
encourage them.—Sister Claire Julie, $.N.D. 


San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

To the Editor.—Also stimulated is my respect for your persistence in 
evenness of standard. During my sojourn in New York City I took 
occasion to read all the poetry magazines catalogued by the Fifth Ave- 
nue Library—probably most of those on the market—and found none 
superior in this respect and only two or three the equal of SPIRIT. 
Moreover your prose articles and editorials are simply on another plane. 
The J. G. E. Hopkins article in the July number might be said to con- 
tain the perfect recipe for the making of a poem—from the original 
stirring to the final rumination by the hungry—which is as much “the 
proof thereof” in the case of the poem as of “the pudding.” 

SPIRIT as a cultural channel, yes, but I wonder if it has occurred 
to you how much of a missionary it may prove in dispelling inherited 
blindness as to what Catholic faith really stands for, by the excellence, 
the height and breadth, of its religious verse—reaching people who 
wouldn’t think of reading religious literature of any kind, much less 
Catholic. Specimens like “The Mountains of the Lord,” “Drama of 
Dramas” and “The Builder,” should have an appeal so universal as to 
bring about a finer tolerance. 

The above-mentioned, with several others of a secular nature make 
the July SPIRIT, to me, the greatest yet. Possibly it was your delib- 
erate attempt to combine so many great ones in an appeal to a vacation- 
ing public. But I hope by thus attracting the greater writers with 
your persistent uniformity of quality you may be enabled to continue 
on this upward path.—Clare Hardman. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor.—May I borrow a few lines of your valuable space to 
express my feelings about the reviews of poetry which appear in poetry 
journals, SPIRIT excepted, and in the newspapers? To my mind the 
average reader and the potential buyer of books is not only seriously 
misled by these reviews, but he is also discouraged from reading poetry 
altogether. No distinction seems to be made between the privately 
printed trash and poetry of legitimate worth. If the reviewers do more 
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than rewrite the blurbs on the jackets it is only to express a few jaded 
remarks about the need for fresh voices. And it is quite obvious that 
the blurbs themselves are written by the poet himself, or by a soft- 
hearted and all-too-obliging friend, or by a publisher’s assistant who 
did not read the book. 

Clichés abound; poets are whigged for their politics or for their 
lack of politics and we are frequently induced to buy a volume which 
some specialist in foreign affairs has dubbed the “most brilliant work 
of our generation” because the poet has satirized Hitler or Mussolini. 
What critic of note is ever assigned a book of verse, however prom- 
ising? These details are passed over to a young graduate student or a 
winner of a poetry prize contest if not to the office boy under the 
supposition that he or she must know something about it. 

Yet there is good if not great poetry being written. Only a 
patient few know about it though. I think some of those few occa- 
sionally review books for SPIRIT. Isn’t there any way their judgments 
can be morg widely known?—Anthony Shields. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Poems of John Jerome Rooney, with an Introduction by 
Edwin Markham. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.00. 
The many friends of the late Judge Rooney will heartily welcome 
this collection of his verse. Yet the importance of the book as a con- 
tribution to serious literature is not at once evident: indeed, it again 
raises the question of the advisability of gathering ephemera within the 
covers of a book; for much that is here, however good of its kind, is 
but newspaper verse. It is stated on page six that Mr. Rooney was 
not in the habit of revising his work, that “when the poem of the day 
was finished and in the mail to champion some cause, his interest was 
finished. No time was lost ‘in polishing the facets, or prettying the 
figures of speech.’” This reviewer feels compelled to dissent from the 
conclusion that time so expended would have been lost; on the con- 
trary, it would seem that, had this poet been more painstaking he would 
have enhanced the natural gift which assuredly was his. There is too 
much traditional and facile versifying here, and all too little of the 
higher type of work of which, as will be evident to the careful reader 
of this little volume, Judge Rooney was apparently capable. All the 
verses headed “‘Breathes There A Man” are of distinctly inferior cast: 
they might be described as weakly Kiplingesque. And, in some of the 
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other pieces, we catch rather too obvious echoes, now of Browning, then 
of Chesterton. Even this, however, is not as bad as being reminded of 
Edgar Guest—as, upon occasion, we are. 

The sonnet which bears the title “Blind” is poetry of a very dif- 
ferent sort: here is beauty of conception and excellence of execution. 
Both “Love’s Cup” and “When Helen Comes” are, similarly, poems 
of excellent quality. And how splendidly pithy is the rendering from 
the Latin verse on page 36: 


Who hath judged aught, one side unheard, 

Though just the judgment, hath in Justice erred. 
Perhaps there lies in these words a parable for any critic: it might be 
stated by saying that John Jerome Rooney’s poetic status will be un- 
fairly judged if we are to confine our consideration to the lighter verse 
in this compilation. Let us rather think of such work as “Blind” and 
the other pieces of high order, and, while regretting that more of his 
work was not on the same high level yet be grateful for these glimpses 
of true beauty.—A. G. 


Mirage Water, by Lord Dunsany. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Lord Dunsany’s reputation is above reproach and will not suffer 
from those which his sincere admirers will hurl at him if they ever 
read this slender volume of topical verses and rhymed daydreams. The 
best that can be said for “Mirage Water” is that its contents are not, 
poetically, offensive, although at times the author’s fantasy, which is 
charming in his prose pieces and in his plays, seems to be worn thin in 
a genre which does not permit the elaborate symbolism required to 
make fantasy successful. There is much mention of wonder here and 
constant reference to the mystery of life, but little revelation and only 
the most banal suggestions. 

“The Wider Lands” is typical: 

There’s always a mist far away in an arc, 
But the dimness draws nearer; 


Already far fields are grown dark 
And all vistas are drearer. 


Closer in, closer in draw the fields 
That our sight can discover; 
Now the last of the evening yields 

And to darkness goes over. 


And the things that the mind understands, 
And whose secrets we plunder, 
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